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The limits assigned to me prevent me from noting many details which 
confirm the foregoing judgment; but I must add a few words upon the 
subject which is the most hotly debated part of Friedlander's theory, the 
identity of the Minim. These are certain persons referred to in the Talmud 
and the Midrash; and it is maintained by some that they were Jewish 
Christians; by others, at all events by Friedlander, that they were free- 
thinking Jews not Christians at all, and already known by name before 
Christianity. Friedlander declares (p. 178) that in what he says about 
the Minim he only refers to the period ending with 135 A. D.; but he uses 
texts of the third and fourth centuries in support of his argument. He 
cites (p. 175), as manifestly a pre-Christian tradition, a famous passage 
from the Mishnah (Sotah, chap., ix), which, on the face of it, is later than 
the bulk of the Mishnah itself. And he rebukes one (p. 205) for not attend- 
ing to talmudic chronology. He persists (p. 174) in claiming Elisha ben 
Abujah as a Min, in spite of the fact that the term is never applied to the 
particular studies for which he was famous. The crucial passage in which 
a certain person who taught Minuth declared, "Thus hath Jesus the 
Nazarene taught me," is dismissed as an interpolation, together with all 
other talmudic passages mentioning Jeshu b. Pandera. This is done by 
Friedlander in all good faith; but it makes one wonder at the kind of 
mind which can be satisfied with such reasoning. If Friedlander had 
gone about his work in a calm and dispassionate manner instead of show- 
ing temper against Seminar-Theologen and opponents generally, he would 
have produced a valuable and instructive book. As it is, the book which 
shall truly represent the Judaism of the centuries before and after Christ 
remains yet to be written. 

R. T. Herford 

Stand, Manchester, England. 
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PAUL AND THE APOSTOLIC AGE 

Professor Ramsay has, after careful revision, grouped together various 
studies 1 of early Christian history, which originally appeared as magazine 
articles. Most of these are worthy of having a more permanent form. 
Perhaps the reviews of McGiffert's History of Christianity in the Apostolic 
Age and Baring- Gould's Study of St. Paul might have been dispensed with. 
And the complicated subject of Pauline chronology, if it is to be adequately 
treated, requires more space than the author was able to afford. The book 

1 Pauline and Other Studies. By W. M. Ramsay. New York: Armstrong, 1906. 
xi+415 pages. $3. 
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exhibits all those qualities which we are accustomed to look for in Pro- 
fessor Ramsay's writings: freshness of standpoint, flashes of insight only 
possible to a scholar of rich and varied learning, unflagging zest in the 
handling of his subject — a zest which communicates itself to the reader — 
and that lucid and forcible style which has done so much to popularize the 
results of his investigations. The letter-press is accompanied by a number 
of excellent illustrations. 

The first three studies deal directly with Paul, his conversion, his personal 
charm, and his statesmanship. Professor Ramsay does valuable service 
by emphasizing the importance, for the interpretation of Paul's career, of 
the preliminary question : "Are we open to hear evidence ?" The answer, 
in this age of historical criticism, might be supposed to be self-evident. As 
a matter of fact, too many investigators of the New Testament are apt to 
take up the position that "our ignorance is the real element in the world 
and to bound the possibilities of the universe by our own acquisitions and 
perceptions" (p. 23). The extraordinary break in Paul's life is decisive 
for all that followed. Our author, with true appreciation of the facts, 
refuses to see in this event "the culmination of a change that had been 
gradually working itself out in his mind" (p. 70). Paul's own testimony 
makes that explanation impossible. Hence the truly scientific attitude is 
to ask: "What can we learn from Paul's experience?" (p. 23). It is the 
reverse of scientific, as Kaftan has admirably shown in his recent brochure 
(Jesus und Paulus), to aim at knowing history, not as it is or was, but as 
it ought to be. We are glad to be able to quote a foremost representative 
of systematic theology in this connection, as Professor Ramsay seems to 
look askance at theological experts (see pp. 139, 321). 

The charm of a great personality is a delicate quality to analyze. It is 
too impalpable for ordinary tests. Professor Ramsay finds Paul's fascina- 
tion "in that combination of qualities which made him representative of 
human nature at its best: intensely human in his undeniable faults, he 
shows a real nobility and loftiness of spirit in which every man recognizes 
his own best self" (p. 36). To justify this position, there is much here 
which is truly and aptly said. It is difficult, by the way, to assent to the 
statement that Paul is "a more simply human character" than Peter. 
Surely both in the gospels and Acts Peter is "simply human" to the core. 
Paul is closer to us because we know him better, because he has so frankly 
unveiled himself. Professor Ramsay justly lays stress upon the delicacy 
of the position which Paul had to occupy among the early Christians, and 
the dignity, courtesy, and nobility of spirit which he always displayed. 
This estimate he contrasts with that of some modern scholars who make 
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Paul out to be "the least lovable and the most unlovely character in early 
Christian history." We are inclined to think that this is a somewhat 
extreme statement of the views held by any modern scholars of repute. 
But the author uses it as a starting-point from which to reach one of his 
favorite theories, viz., that Gal., chap. 2, and Acts, chap. 15, "describe two 
different events." In our judgment, this is an even more untenable posi- 
tion than the more famous South-Galatian theory. The latter is referred 
to, without being discussed, in the very interesting and suggestive study of 
the statesmanship of Paul. 

Here Professor Ramsay moves in a region in which he is thoroughly at 
home. He treats the subject "as an episode in Roman history." All 
readers of his books and articles have felt the fascination of the new light 
he has shed upon old themes from this direction. In the present instance 
he makes lofty claims for Paul. 

No other man exercised anything like so much power as he did in molding 
the future of the empire (p. 53). He was a maker and a statesman, but a religious 
enthusiast. He must therefore have had in his mind some ideal, some guiding 
conception, which he worked to realize (p. 54). 

Professor Ramsay traces back this ideal into his pre-Christian experience. 
Paul was a Jew, a Tarsian, and a Roman. A man with a nature and 
capacities like his was bound to estimate the possibilities of his own nation. 
At that moment, so far as material success was concerned, "there was 
opened up before them a dazzling prospect of wealth and power." The 
same thing was true of their religion. The Jewish faith "exercised an 
extraordinary fascination on the Roman world, not so much on the purely 
Greek cities, but more on Rome and on central Asia Minor" (p. 57). The 
one danger was that the Jews "might slip back toward the pagan level." 
Paul must have recognized that there were "only two alternatives open to 
Judaism in the empire: either it must conquer the empire or be conquered 
by it." This victory, of which he felt assured, would be bound up with 
the coming of Messiah. Hence the bitter hatred with which he would 
regard "the impostor who had, as he thought, degraded before the 
Romans the Messiah and the nation" (p. 70). These are striking and 
attractive suggestions. In the light of them it is not difficult to see how his 
ideal received a new direction, and was realized in a fashion of which he 
could not have dreamed. Professor Ramsay, with great ingenuity, attempts 
to show that, when Paul cried out in the council, "I am a Pharisee, son of 
Pharisees," "he was asserting the continuity of his mental development 
from first to last" (p. 86). He was, in these words, answering a dangerous 
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accusation brought against him. We cannot say that we are convinced by 
the arguments adduced, and, in support of his position, Professor Ramsay 
is obliged to say that Luke (of whose veracity and accuracy he is usually so 
earnest a defender) did not understand Paul's intention in this case, and 
from his dislike of the Jews, gave a prejudiced picture of their attitude 
that day in the council. 

Of remarkable interest are the studies of "Pagan Revivalism and the 
Persecutions of the Early Church," "The Worship of the Virgin Mary 
at Ephesus," and "The Permanence of Religion at Holy Places in West- 
ern Asia." The two latter really deal with the single phenomenon of 
"the unbroken continuance of religious awe attached to special localities 
from the dawn of historical memory to the present day" (p. 185). The 
former brings a good deal of important evidence to support the view 
that "a pagan revival accompanied almost every persecution, partly 
arising spontaneously from popular feeling, but partly engineered and 
guided by imperial encouragement" (p. 156). The most interesting testi- 
mony is that of inscriptions from the neighborhood of Pisidian Antioch 
bearing on a secret society called the Tekmoreian Guest-Friends, who 
worked against Christianity for "the revival of the old Anatolian religion 
in association with the imperial worship." 

Exceedingly valuable for exegesis are the discussions of "The Lawful 
Assembly" (Acts 19:39) and "The Olive-Tree and the Wild-Olive " (Rom. 
n 117-24). Enough has been said to suggest the rich and varied interest 
of this volume. H. A. A. Kennedy 

Knox College, Toronto 

In two hundred openly printed pages' Mr. Hall tells the story of Paul's 
life, and gives his view of the apostle's religious character and theological 
doctrines, in an interesting and instructive way. He accepts the Acts of 
the Apostles as "an invaluable picture of early Christian life; the only 
picture, at any rate, which the world possesses." He accepts also, though 
with different degrees of confidence, the ten epistles usually regarded as 
coming from the hand of the apostle. He finds no serious conflict between 
the historical statements recorded in the Acts and those made by Paul in 
his epistles. He interprets such passages as Phil. 2:5-8, and Rom., chap. 
9, in the traditional Way; but his book leaves the impression that these 
views which Paul held and taught may be regarded, as he says of another 
feature of Paul's teaching, simply "as an essential part of the religious spirit 

' Paul the Apostle as Viewed by a Layman. By Edward H. Hall. Boston: Little, 
Brown & Co., 1906. 203 pages. $1 .50 net. 
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of the hour." The author, however, confines himself closely and consci- 
entiously to a presentation of Paul's views, and does not attempt to give 
his own judgment concerning their philosophical or theological value. 

Dr. Huebsch has made a good translation 3 of Pfleiderer's Die Ent- 
stehung des Christentums, which contains the substance of a course of 
popular lectures delivered at the University of Berlin in the winter of 1904-5. 
The lectures present, in a clear and interesting way, the author's well- 
known views. The theme is thus stated: 

The origin of Christianity is to be thought of as a developing process, in 
which various other factors were working along with the life-work of Jesus; these 
united and adjusted themselves gradually, but not without inner contradictions 
and struggles. 

The author first describes briefly the intellectual and spiritual forces which 
prepared the way for the introduction and spread of Christianity, in the 
development of Greek philosophy, of the philosophy of Philo, and of that 
form of Judaism which prevailed at the beginning of the Christian era. He 
then considers the contribution which Jesus himself made to Christianity. 
The moral excellence and spiritual elevation of Jesus are emphasized, and 
his remarkable influence over his contemporaries, not only kindling their 
religious devotion, but resulting also in the relief of "certain sicknesses, 
particularly those caused by disturbances of the nervous system," is recog- 
nized. He did not himself, however, clearly apprehend the outcome of the 
movement which he was introducing. "The prophetic proclamation of 
the nearness of God's kingdom is the dominant note [of his preaching] 
from beginning to end," and this kingdom was to come in "a sudden and 
universally recognizable catastrophe," "before his generation had died, or 
even before the completion of the missionary work in the cities of Israel." 
In this expectation Jesus was mistaken. This led him sometimes to give 
instructions and commands which seem to conflict with those principles of 
social and domestic love which he elsewhere taught. "Two souls dwelt 
in his breast" — one "the hearty and heart-winning love for the individuals 
who trustfully approached him," the other "the enthusiasm of the prophet 
of God's kingdom." It is certain also that he "was not conscious of any 
superhuman origin on nature." The gospels contain much that is not his- 
torical; "the birth-story [in Luke] is a bit of transparent symbolism;" 
the stories of the appearance of the risen Jesus are compared with similar 
stories "in the legends of saints and martyrs;" and such words as are 
attributed to Jesus in Luke 10:22 do "not belong to the oldest tradition." 

3 Christian Origins. By Otto Pfleiderer. Translated from the German by 
Daniel A. Huebsch. New York: Huebsch, 1906. 295 pages. $1.75. 
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We must attribute them to the influence of Pauline theology, which owed 
much to stoic philosophy, Jewish apocalyptic writings, the ideas and rites 
of the Mithra religion, and other oriental cults. 

It must be confessed that this learned and able treatise leaves the impres- 
sion that in the attempt to solve the mystery of Christ and Christianity 
the brilliant author has raised more difficult problems than those which he 
has thus ingeniously been striving to solve. 

Dr. Patrick has gathered and fully discussed in his book 4 all references 
to James, the brother of the Lord, which are found in the New Testament; 
those found in the Gospel according to the Hebrews, and the quotation 
from Hegesippus preserved by Eusebius, he regards as of no historical 
value. All that is contained in the New Testament is, however, taken at 
its face value. And the statement concerning James found in Josephus is 
held to be authentic and trustworthy. The speech in Acts, chap. 15, is 
genuine, as is also the epistle which bears the name of James, and which 
was written between 47 and 50 A. d. "The evidence in its favor," he 
assures us, "is more than adequate to convince any reasonable man." 
The book will render a service, but it is somewhat dogmatic, is prolix and 
repetitious, and the author has an odd and wearisome habit of putting his 
own or other people's views into series of rhetorical questions; sometimes 
six or seven and, in at least one case, ten such questions follow one another 
without a break. 



THE RELATION BETWEEN PAUL AND JESUS 

We have in an interesting monograph 5 a temperate and able discussion 
of the view suggested by Baur, and recently elaborated and defended by 
Pfleiderer, Weinel, Wernle, Wrede, Bruckner, and others, that Paul's con- 
ception of Jesus the Messiah is derived, in its main and controlling features, 
not from the life and teaching of Jesus, but from various Jewish, Oriental, 
and Greek sources; the theory that, before bis conversion, Paul had 
formed, especially from Jewish apocalypses, a conception of the Messiah as 
a heavenly being intermediate between God and man, who was to descend 
to the earth and work deliverance for the Jewish people; and that at his 
conversion he transferred this conception to the risen and exalted Jesus who 
appeared to him on the Damascus road; and that, instead of trying to 

4 James the Lord's Brother. By William Patrick. Edinburgh: Clark; New York: 
Imported by Scribners, 1906. x+ 369 pages. $2. net. 

5 Die geistige Einwirkung der Person Jesu auf Paulus: Bine historische Vnter- 
suchung. Von Paul KSlbing. Gottingen: Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 1906. vii+ 
114 pages. M. 2 .80. 
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adjust this view to the earthly life of Jesus, he ignored that life, and neglected 
the traditional teachings of Jesus. Kolbing frankly admits that Paul had 
ideas concerning the Messiah and his way of saving men which he certainly 
did not receive from Jesus of Nazareth, and which are not easily harmo- 
nized with Jesus' conception of himself and his mission, and of God's way 
of saving men. But he also shows that Paul held views of the fatherly 
love of God for all men, and of the ethical and spiritual nature of salvation 
and of the coming kingdom of God, which he could not have derived from 
Jewish apocalypses, but which must be traced to the influence and teaching 
of the historical Jesus, whose proclamation of a kingdom of forgiveness, 
hope, and joy for sinners was new. Even Paul's view of salvation without 
obedience to the law is a fair and necessary deduction from Jesus' procla- 
mation of the universal love of God, and his exaltation of moral duties and 
love above the requirements of the law. Some parts of Paul's theology 
are more Jewish than Christian, but they are ways in which a man, trained 
as a Pharisee and converted in the maturity of his intellectual development, 
explains the great, spiritual convictions which have pervaded his soul 
through the knowledge he has gained of the spiritual greatness of Jesus. 
The author has certainly pointed out the weak point in the argument of 
the scholars whom he criticizes, and has stated clearly the weightiest argu- 
ment against their position. 

William H. Ryder 
Andover, Mass. 

In this little brochure of Kaftan 6 we have a trenchant criticism of the 
biblical-historical writings of Bousset and Wrede and of their school. He 
accuses them of intermingling with the subject-matter their own world- 
view, and thus failing to reach pure, objective, historical reality. What 
they describe is history as it would be for the modern man, but not the 
history that actually happened. That which Bousset presents as a his- 
torical portrait of Jesus, Kaftan characterizes as the confession of faith of 
a modern man. Bousset assumes that Jesus must have experienced and 
reasoned upon his experience as the modern man does, and so he appro- 
priates as historical all that appeals to his own reason and piety; but he 
neglects in the traditions of Jesus those features that do not fit in with 
modern presuppositions. For this reason, though he acknowledges that 
Jesus regarded himself as the Messiah, yet, he thinks it was a mere form 
of his thought, a burden which he carried that had no essential place in his 
prophetic activity and mission. But Kaftan asserts that this messianic 

6 Jesus und Paulus: Eine freundschaftliche Streitschrift gegen die Religions- 
geschichtlichen. Von Julius Kaftan. Tubingen: Mohr, 1906. 77 pages. M. 0.80. 
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consciousness was a living reality with Jesus, inspiring his entire ministry; 
that the difficulties which Bousset finds in the conception did not exist for 
Jesus at all; and that the failure of Bousset to appreciate the value of this 
consciousness for Jesus is the fundamental defect of his treatment. 

Wrede's life of Paul is a misinterpretation of the great apostle from the 
same cause. Kaftan admits that Wrede is correct in making the doctrine 
of redemption from the world the central teaching of Paul, but his treatment 
is too formal, too objective, too intellectual; there is a vital religious expe- 
rience, a deep subjective element, that he misses entirely. As a result of 
this unhistorical interpretation of both Jesus and the apostle, there is an 
unjust depreciation of the latter, who is charged with departing radically 
from the teaching of Jesus and with being in reality the actual founder of 
historical Christianity. The religion of Jesus, which, they claim, is of the 
"once-born" type, and lacking the sacrificial character in Paul, meets the 
needs of the modern man, and a return to him would mean a new epoch 
for Christianity. But Kaftan denies this difference between Jesus and 
Paul, which, if it did exist, would, according to his conception of religion, 
make the apostle the greater of the two. He regards the whole movement 
as an attempt to push into the background the central fact of redemption, 
the "twice-born" type of religion, to use the language of Professor James, 
which is the essence of Christianity. In opposition to this he points out 
that every great Christian reformer, every fruitful epoch of Christianity, 
has gone back to a greater appreciation of Paul, and it seems rather unhis- 
torical to expect that the next epoch will be attained by a rejection of him. 
Further, the teaching and influence of the spirit of Jesus upon men, even 
apart from the doctrine of Paul, lead to a redemptive experience; religious 
psychology recognizes a redemptive experience as characteristic of the 
strongest religions, and the science of religion confirms this fact. 

Kaftan has written an able criticism — one that needs to be read in these 
days when the historical positions of this school are so popular; but, at the 
same time, it is a question if it is not Kaftan the theologian who speaks, and 
if his own historical results do not reflect his theological presuppositions. 

W. C Ketrstead 

Woodstock, N. B. 

THE FOURTH GOSPEL 

No better evidence of the richness of John's gospel can be found than 
in the vital interpretation 7 of this brief section of it as given us by Mr. 
Reid. It is only one of many sections that might thus be expounded. The 

i Jesus and Nicodemus; A Study in Spiritual Life. By John Reid. Edinburgh: 
Clark; New York: Imported by Scribner, roo6. 288 pages. $1.75. 
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conversation with Nicodemus peculiarly invites exposition, not only because 
of the far-reaching truth contained in it, but also because from our knowl- 
edge of the historical situation we are enabled to fill out the scene which 
the gospel gives in bare outline. Mr. Reid has become himself master of 
the historical situation, and has thus made luminous the mental attitude of 
Nicodemus. He has also given the right place to the reflective illumination 
of the mind of the evangelist as it came to a larger, fuller understanding of 
Jesus. Both of these helps are needed to a just interpretation of this pas- 
sage. The one saves us from a wrong exposition of such a requirement, 
e. g., as "water and the Spirit" (vs. 5); the other, from referring the words 
in vss. 16-20 in their present form directly to Jesus. Originally given in 
the form of lectures or sermons to different congregations in Scotland, these 
expositions have a direct and forceful bearing upon life. They are not 
mere studies, but studies filled with a vital interest for those to whom they 
were addressed. They thus bring the great truths of this conversation to 
present application. Most of the critical questions are reserved for notes 
at the end of the volume. There is perhaps only one interpretation which 
will not meet with general acceptance. And that is the one given to the 
words, "The wind bloweth where it listeth." Mr. Reid prefers "The 
Spirit breatheth where he willeth." His interpretation is certainly sugges- 
tive. According to our author, the conversation proper ends with vs. 12. 
"In the second part (vss. 13-21) we have not so much a continuation of the 
conversation, as a presentation on the part of the evangelist of the heavenly 
things," or certain essential truths relating to the matter under discussion. 
They are set forth as they had taken shape in the mind of the evangelist 
from a completed view of the Master's teaching, and as they had developed 
through experience and reflection under the guidance of the Holy Spirit. 
The whole interpretation of this latter part under this conception of its 
form is eminently satisfactory. It shows continually how helpful that way 
toward the solution of the Johannine problem is which allows for a decided 
element of subjectivity in the gospel. It is also careful not to postulate 
such a degree of subjectivity as virtually makes the gospel in large part a 
creation of the evangelist. The just discriminations which the allowance 
of a marked Johannine element require are here given. Would that we 
had more of such penetrating, illuminating, vital interpretations of the 
scenes of the Fourth Gospel ! 

Every student of the Gospel of John, and of the questions which that 
gospel calls forth, will read this thoughtful and stimulating book 8 with the 

8 The Fourth Gospel: Its Purpose and Theology. By Emest F. Scott. Edin- 
burgh: Clark; New York: Imported by Scribner, 1906. vii+379 pages. $2. 
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keenest interest. It is a fresh, penetrating discussion of the contents of the 
gospel, with the object of making clear, not only the purpose of the gospel, 
but the actual theological situation in which that purpose was wrought out. 
The gospel came into existence in the "third generation after Christ," and 
is a "work of transition in which primitive Christianity is carried over into 
a different world of thought." We do not know who the author was, but 
he was a disciple whose fellowship with the living Christ gave him an 
understanding of the real mind of his Master, which was as valid as that 
of his immediate disciples. His work is not a mere speculative treatise 
upon the eternal worth of Jesus, but a large, full, appreciative interpre- 
tation of the facts of his earthly career in the light of a disciple's 
inward experience — an interpretation which shall show that the Christ of 
experience and the Jesus of history are one, and that in the recorded life 
there is an abiding import. While the facts are thus used, it is well to bear 
in mind that they are of subordinate importance. The evangelist comes 
to them with a certain conception of the person and life of Christ, and in 
order to make this clear handles the facts with considerable freedom. To 
such an extent is this true that it is questionable how far the old argument 
for the authenticity of the narrative — its vivid details — can be maintained. 
"The picturesque detail can be set down, not to the accurate memory of the 
eye-witness, but to the fine instinct of the literary artist." In the discourses 
a large subjective element is present. They are the words of Jesus plus 
interpretative expansions and additions made by the writer of the gospel. 
In all this there is no intention of falsifying; rather, the abiding purpose 
of making evident the eternal Christ, through whom men shall gain life, 
is what dominates the whole structure of the gospel. The necessity for this 
fresh and larger interpretation was in the time in which the evangelist was 
living, in the culture by which he was surrounded, and in the tendency to 
devitalize Christianity by either making it into a philosophy or treating it 
simply as a tradition. The earnest effort to meet this necessity has caused 
the incorporation of diverse elements which the writer has not successfully 
fused. 

Again and again we meet with isolated ideas which cannot be reconciled 

with the characteristic Johannine thought The author is continually 

trying to find place within the same system for opposite types of thought and 

belief A revelation given through a historical life is interpreted by means 

of a philosophical doctrine with which it cannot in any true sense be reconciled. 

From these statements and quotations the author's point of view can be 
readily gained. The whole book is occupied in making good these asser- 
tions. "Three main sources are traceable in the gospel — the synoptic tra- 
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dition, the writings of Paul, and the Alexandrian philosophy;" but the 
material from each has been stamped with the author's own genius. One 
is somewhat surprised, after the strong emphasis upon the unfused char- 
acter of the gospel, to come upon an equal emphasis upon its organic unity. 
This latter is so clear as to make Wendt's theory of a double source wholly 
untenable. That the gospel has been influenced by the teachings of Paul 
seems unquestionable, but it is mere theorizing to discover in the story of 
Nathanael a symbolic reference to the great apostle. The whole section on 
the relation of the gospel to Paul is, however, worth most careful attention. 
So, too, is the discriminating estimate of the bearing of Alexandrian influ- 
ences. "They do not affect the substance of the Johannine thought so 
much as the forms under which it is presented." 

Before taking up the discussion of the leading doctrines of the gospel, 
the author devotes two chapters to setting forth the polemical and ecclesi- 
astical aims which he discovers in it. There are at least three parties. 
The Jews, the followers of John the Baptist, and the Gnostics receive 
attention with polemical intent, and this fact makes the gospel strongly 
controversial. The critical question regarding the whole matter of these 
controversial features of the gospel is whether they have compelled a con- 
struction of the history, or whether they simply determined the selection of 
events in order to show the actual situation as it was in the days of Jesus, 
and thus make clear the innermost meanings of later and kindred 
antagonisms. We believe the latter to be the fact. The fidelity of the 
situations to the times of Jesus argues against the author's conclusion that 
we must find an adaptation of the history to the conditions of a later time. 
In the deeply interesting chapter on ecclesiastical aims the position of 
the author is revealed in such statements as these: 

His conception of Christ as the Logos involves him in a view of Life which 

can only be described as semi-physical John accepts without question 

the ordinary church doctrine of the mystical efficacy of baptism Baptism 

is the necessary miracle by which this change [regeneration], half-physical in its 
character, is made possible. 

It is needless to say that such interpretations will call forth sharp 
dissent. One of the persistently debated questions regarding the Fourth 
Gospel is the relation of the prologue to the rest of the gospel. Is it of the 
nature of a postscript, as Harnack maintains, or does its doctrine of the 
Logos mold the whole succeeding narrative ? Certainly our author is right 
in declaring that "the theme of the gospel is not the Logos, but the Divine 
Person, Jesus Christ;" but when he claims that the evangelist has "so 
imported the doctrine of the Logos into the gospel record as to empty the 
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life of Christ of much of its real worth and grandeur," and that he is trying 
to interpret under the forms of philosophy what has been given him in the 
experience of faith, we must make an emphatic dissent. The only philo- 
sophic term which the gospel offers us is the Logos, and that is immediately 
filled in with content from the Old Testament, and from the evan- 
gelist's own experience. Nor is Jesus presented to us as omniscient or 
omnipotent. No gospel makes more real the true humanity of Jesus, so 
that such statements as declare that Jesus as Logos was incapable of 
human weakness forget the depictions of 4:6; 12:27; I 3'- 21 'i and 11:33. 
Indeed, the author's endeavor to show that the whole presentation of Christ 
wavers between a metaphysical conception reaching back to Philo and the 
Greek thinkers, and a religious conception born of his own experience, is 
open to serious question. It will surprise the reader to learn that "in the 
true Johannine doctrine there is no logical place for the view of the death 
of Christ as an atonement." 

In the two deeply interesting chapters on "Life" and the "Communi- 
cation of Life " we are brought to see the same combination of meta- 
physical and religious conceptions — the same combination of Greek notions 
with those derived from experience — as appear in the unfolding of the doc- 
trine of Christ. There is so much that is helpful mixed with statements 
that are open to objection that each chapter is worthy of separate review. 

John involves himself in a view [of life] which may fairly be described as 

semi-physical The life was present in him as an ethereal essence, and is 

transmitted through the elements of the Eucharist which represent his flesh and 
blood Nowhere is John's affinity to the Greek thinkers more unmistak- 
able than in the value he assigns to knowledge. 

In a gospel which seeks to give us the purely spiritual meaning of Jesus 
and life, such conceptions seem strangely out of place. "Union with 
Christ is on one side a magical transaction involving a relation to Christ, 
which is almost physical in its nature; on the other, it is grounded in a 
moral fellowship." 

John's spiritual interpretation of the return of Christ is finely set forth, 
and the true bearing of the evangelist's profound conception of the spiritual 
as opposed to the apocalyptic understanding of this great reality made help- 
fully evident. Because of his doctrine of a spiritual return of Christ, the 
author finds that there is no place in the Johannine theology for the doc- 
trine of the Holy Spirit. It is difficult to distinguish between the work of 
the Spirit and the work of the exalted Christ. The teaching of the gospel 
regarding the Spirit is an attempt to combine the doctrine of Paul with his 
own regarding the exalted Christ. Paul had place for a doctrine of the 
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Spirit because of his conception of the parousia. One is led to ask if Paul 
with his doctrine of the " indwelling Christ" is not landed in the same 
confusion. 

Such, in bare and imperfect outline, is the method of this earnest and 
thoughtful interpretation. One rises from its perusal wondering if the 
Fourth Gospel merits all the devotion it has obtained. Its rather crude 
combination (according to Mr. Scott) of diverse conceptions brings to us 
much that cannot be of permanent value. The evangelist 

has recourse to the speculative forms which the thought of his time afforded him, 
and seeks to express by means of them the purely religious truths of Christianity. 
The result is that the genuine import of his teaching is, to a great extent, obscured. 
We have constantly to disengage it from the alien metaphysic which appears to 
interpret, but most often warps and conceals it. 

Such a judgment seems fatal to the gospel as a gospel. Is not the basal 
error of this whole criticism in supposing that the evangelist ever attempted 
a metaphysical presentation of Jesus ? All he aimed to do was to give us 
the religious value of his Master as the revelation of God to man. That 
stands unique and abiding. Metaphysics has earnest questions to ask 
regarding it, but the direct answer to them is not essayed in the gospel. Its 
view is wholly religious, and there is an interpretation of it all which finds 
no such imperfect harmonizations and crude jointures as are here required. 

James S. Riggs 
Auburn Theological Seminary 
Auburn, N. Y. 



THE APOCALYPSE 

There is no part of the New Testament to which the "religious-historical 
method" finds readier or more justifiable application than the Book of 
Revelation. So much of its language and metaphor has undoubtedly a 
history rooted in the Old Testament that the attempt to seek the sources 
of other and stranger figures and ideas in extra-canonical or extra- Judaic 
literature is both natural and welcome. Neither is there any other book 
of the New Testament which more readily invites the application of critical 
methods for the discovery of "sources" of another kind, constituent docu- 
ments of independent origin. There are so many abrupt transitions, 
apparent recapitulations, threads taken up only to be dropped at once and 
for good; there is such difficulty in securing a connected and coherent 
interpretation of what was in the writer's mind; the suggestion that he 
was not the prime author of all its contents is prima facie, a natural one, 
and remains so in spite of the ill success of so many attempts to work it 
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out in a convincing analysis. One almost inevitably looks for some appli- 
cation of both these methods in any modern commentary on the Revelation, 
and yet the two outstanding commentaries on the book which were published 
in ido6 offer in this respect a notable contrast. Bousset, 9 of course, whose 
first edition has been in our hands for some ten years, frankly accepts both 
methods, but deprecates the extremes to which they have severally been 
carried. Swete, in principle at least, rejects them both as aids to the 
interpretation of the book. 

The most that can be safely affirmed is that the writer shared with the Jewish 
apocalyptists the stock of apocalyptic imagery and mystical and eschatological 
thought which was the common property of an age nurtured in the Old Testa- 
ment and hard pressed by the troubles and dangers of the times. 

Dr. Swete's work 10 is marked by all the care, thoroughness, and precision of 
scholarship in linguistic and grammatical interpretation which distinguish 
all his work and secure to him his place as a member of the famous " Cam- 
bridge" school. But to the present writer he appears, by the complete 
rejection of the methods applied, e. g., by Bousset, to exclude the only 
possible means of arriving at an interpretation of the book which is at once 
consistent and primary; i. e., an interpretation of what was in the mind of 
the author. On all philological and grammatical points this commentary 
is copious and exact. (We have noticed misprints on pp. 144 and 263.) 
Much use is made of the early Greek and Latin commentators, such as 
Andreas and Primasius, and the interpretation of individual passages, 
though it is often in the nature of secondary application of principles, is 
sober and just. Dr. Swete has not thought it necessary, even in the Intro- 
duction, to deal in any detail with the arguments on which the prevailing 
criticism is based. For him there is a simple dilemma between regarding 
the book as a mere "storehouse of first-century eschatology" and "a 
prophecy in the true sense of the word;" and given this dilemma his ante- 
cedent position leaves him no choice. On the questions of date and 
authorship he is more inclined to make concessions to prevailing critical 
views. With obvious reluctance he sets aside the view of his predecessors, 
Lightfoot and Westcott, which would place the book anterior to the fall 
of Jerusalem, and gives his adhesion to the Domitianic date. With this is 
connected the fact that Dr. Swete has a very open mind as to the author- 

9 Die Ofienbarung Johannis. [Meyer's " Kritisch-exegetischer Kommentar."] 
6. Auflage. Von der 5. Auflage bearbietet von Wilhelm Bousset: Gottingen: Van- 
denhoeck & Ruprecht, 1906. 468 pages. M. 8. 

10 The Apocalypse 0} St. John. The Greek Text with Introduction, Notes, and 
Indices. By Henry Barclay Swete. New York : Macrnillan, 1906. 335 pages. $3.50, 
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ship. He does not overlook or minimize the affinities between the Fourth 
Gospel and the Apocalypse, but would rather explain the dependence of 
the gospel upon the apostle whose name it bears as indirect, leaving the 
authorship of the Apocalypse in the strict sense of the word to John. On 
the other hand, he takes up a position of indecision in regard to the question : 
Who was this John ? The evidence which may be derived from de Boor's 
fragment and ancillary documents has plainly impressed him: if it be 
allowed to enter into our calculation, "it becomes a very important factor, 
for it disposes of the Apostolic authorship of the Apocalypse." 

It is at this point that these two books, otherwise so diverse, come nearest 
to one another. For Bousset's second edition is remarkable for its frank 
acceptance of the early date for the death of John the son of Zebedee, and 
the full application of the inferences which follow. The first edition, though 
nominally a revision of Meyer, was practically an independent work, and 
has stood for ten years as the most thorough and trustworthy commentary 
on the Apocalypse at our command. It may be said at once that the new 
edition presents in nearly every aspect a decided advance upon the previous 
one. Of the things which have happened in the interval the two which 
seem to have been most significant for Bousset are the various confirma- 
tions which have been adduced in support of de Boor's Papias-fragment, 
and the brief but pregnant essay of Johannes Weiss. The former has led 
to the entire rewriting of the section of the introduction bearing on the 
authorship. The new material for judgment is already familiar, and has 
recently been skilfully marshaled afresh by Professor Burkitt. Bousset sets 
it out with great clearness, and draws certain far-reaching conclusions. 
"All points to the inference that John in the Presbyter-fragment of Irenaeus 
is ' John the presbyter ' of Papias ; the second and third epistles of John form 
the bridge from the Apocalypse to the gospel." "John of the Apocalypse 
cannot be identified with the apostle and the son of Zebedee, but was 
another John of high repute in Asia Minor." And he is probably the same 
as the presbyter of Papias, the unnamed, long-lived disciple of the twenty- 
first chapter of the gospel, the "presbyter" of the epistles, the "witness" of 
the Fourth Gospel, and finally the teacher of Polycarp mentioned by 
Irenaeus in the letter to Florinus. 

It will be seen at once that this represents a definite acceptance of the 
new theory as to the authorship which has not before been reached by any 
commentator on the book; and the fact that Bousset has thrown the weight 
of his authority into the scale in favor of the early date for the death of the 
son of Zebedee will be felt in all subsequent discussion. That which has 
been felt as an objection by certain English scholars — viz., the considerable 
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amount of second-century testimony to the son of Zebedee as the author — 
gives Bousset little pause. He answers that the confusion between the two 
Johns, the apostle and the presbyter, began soon after the close of the 
Johannine writings, and spread rapidly ; and he appeals to the correspond- 
ing confusion between Philip the apostle and Philip the evangelist; also 
to the silence of Polycrates and other authorities as to the presence of the 
apostle at Ephesus. 

On other matters, including the date, Bousset adheres pretty completely 
to the views adopted in his first edition. But the whole work has under- 
gone thorough revision, and every page bears witness to the care with which 
the writer has weighed the arguments of Weiss and others. The ultimate 
point at issue between them is one of the greatest interest for the valuation 
of the book. It amounts to this: Granted that two hands have been at 
work, which of them, the earlier or the later, is to be regarded as the truly 
creative or formative influence, so as to deserve the title of author ? Bous- 
set, ascribing a little more both of making and of shaping to the second, calls 
him the author, and dates the work in the early nineties ; Weiss regards 
this as the hand rather of an editor, and, ascribing a good deal more both 
of contents and of coherence to the work as it reached his hand, would call 
the earlier of the two the author, and find the bulk of the book in a Chris- 
tian apocalypse of the time of Vespasian. We cannot say that Bousset has 
convinced us that the first three chapters are necessarily late and due to 
"the last hand." And if they are seen to belong to the other large sections 
of the book which either may or must have an earlier date assigned to them, 
the arguments for assigning a Vespasianic date to at least the first edition 
of the Apocalypse will continue to gather force. Bousset's new addition 
marks a distinct advance over even his own first edition in the direction of 
sober and convincing exegesis; but a comparison between the two is so 
instructive that we should not care to be without either. 

C. Anderson Scott 
London, England 



RECENT DISCUSSIONS OF PHILOSOPHICAL PROBLEMS 

Albert Rivaud has presented two excellent studies in philosophy. 
The first 1 considers the problem of becoming as found in Greek philosophy, 
and its relation to our modern notion of matter. By means of a historical 
analysis of Greek thought from the dawn of culture until Theophrastus, 

1 Le probleme du devenir et la notion de la matibre dans la philosophic grecque 
depuis les origines jusqu' 'a Theophraste. Par Albert Rivaud. i vol. Paris: Alcan, 
1906. viii+4£8 pages. Fr. 7.50. 



